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BIRDS  OF  THE  ROAD. -VII.     HIGH  SUMMER. 
Bv  Paui.  Bartsch,  Washing^ton,  D.  C. 


The  bird  movement  seems  at  last  to  have  at- 
tained an  equilibrium,  at  least  the  hurrying- 
northward  has  ceased  and  those  forms,  which 
we  see  about  us  now,  have  selected  sites  and 
have  built  homes  from  which  thev  have  led,  or 
will  lead  happy  little  lamilies  provided  the  fates 
are  propitious.  The  birds  which  we  see  about 
our  homes  now.  are  the  same  which  we  saw 
yesterday,  the  same  which  we  will  see  to- 
morrow.    June,  July  and  early  August  are  the 


the  uncomfortable  heat  which  you  experience, 
about  the  time  when  the  clock  admonishes  3'ou 
that  YOU  will  soon  be  due  at  office.  You  forg-et 
all  about  the  heat  of  the  previous  day.  as  you 
pass  along  the  cool  road  and  listen  to  ever  joy- 
ous notes  of  the  birds  which  greet  you  every- 
where. 

The  Chat,  the  Cat  Bird,  the  Thrasher  and  the 
Song-  Sparrow  are  all  voicing  their  happiness 
and  now  and  then   a    Robin    adds    his    cheerily, 


The  Soiijj  Sparrow  Melospiza  melodia. 
(I-roni  Year  Book  I>.  A.  iSgS. ) 


mi>nths  in  which  we  m;iy  become  ncfjuainted 
with  individuals,  for  when  a  bird  has  selected  a 
nesting  site,  it  rarely  wanders  far  from  the 
cluisen  place. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  now,  to  take  a  spin  in 
the  early  morning',  long  before  the  sun  mounts 
high  enough  in  the  heavens   to   juake   you    feel 


cheeriU',  so  cheerily.  But  the  Robin  is  not 
nearly  so  abundant  about  Washington  as  we 
would  have  him  be.  The  Chat  is  a  veritable 
clown  and  though  you  watch  him  for  hours,  you 
will  never  tire  of  his  ever  changing"  attitudes 
and  notes.  He  is  an  avian  acrobat  and  contor- 
tionist.    If  3'ou  will  patiently  seat  yourself  on 
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the  side  of  a  brush  bound  path  or  hedge,  where 
you  have  heard  him  whistling-,  verj'  much  as  a 
boy  whistles  for  his  dog,  suddenly  chang-ing  to 
a  rippling  laugh,  you  will  see  some  of  the 
strangest  antics,  antics  which  only  a  Chat  can 
perform.  You  will  see  him  launch  out  into  the 
air  with  his  legs  dangling,  his  tail  drooping, 
and  his  wings  cast  away  over  his  back  almost 
touching  when  raised,  and  apparently  not  pass- 
ing below  the  horizontal  plane  when  lowered, 
as  he  laboriously  wings  his  way  through  space, 
emitting  with  each  descending  stroke,  a  loud, 
low.  laughing  note.  Alighting  on  a  new  nearby 
branch  a'OU  will  see  his  distended  throat  quiver- 
ing as  he  sends  forth  strain  upon  strain.  He  is 
without  doubt  the  most  cheerful  of  all  our  sing- 
ers and  each  note,  even  the  harsher  calls,  are 
interesting-  and  pleasing,  all  the  more  so  if  j-ou 
can  watch  the  performer.  Sometimes  it  appears 
to  me  as  if  the  Chat  was  a  grand  mimic,  and  I 
imagine  I  can  recognize  the  notes  of  a  host  of 
our  songsters,  the  Cuckoo  and  Great  Crested 
Flycatcher  being  in  part  responsible  for  the 
harsher  cries,  but  there  are  so  manj'  others, 
aside  from  the  many  familiar  ones  which  I  am 
unable  to  place,  that  I  am  forced  to  give  it  up 
and  am  willing  to  attribute  originality  to  his 
notes  as  well  as  to  his  actions. 

As  you  continue  your  journey  and  pass  an 
upland  meadow  you  will  be  sureto  hear  the 
whirring  note  of  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow 
and  scanning  the  regions  from  which  the 
sound  appears  to  emenate,  you  will  behold 
the  little  fellow  seated  all  puffed  vtp  upon  a 
slender  reed  stalk,  whirring;  away  at  his  song 
as  if  his  \er\  life  depended  upon  it.  You 
will  leave  your  wheel  and  seek  a  nearer  ac- 
quainance.  Beating  back  and  forth  through 
the  short  dewy  grass,  you  will  suddenly  see 
another  little  brown  body  g^lide  rapidly  over  the 
ground  on  quivering  wing,  dropping  suddenl5'- 
into  the  grass  only  to  emerge  almost  at  once  to 
post  herself  upon  an  elevated  bit  of  reed  to  ob- 
serve your  movements.  If  you  have  been 
shrewd  and  have  marked  the  very  spot  from 
which  you  saw  her  emerge,  you  will  verj'  likely 
be  down  upon  your  knees,  inspecting  a  neat 
little  dome-shaped  structure  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Oven  Bird,  but  composed  of  blades  of  grass 
instead  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  are  usually 
emploj'ed  by  auricapillus.  Within  this  partly 
immersed  cup  you  will  note  four  very  pretty 
eggs,  whose  white  ground  is  beautifulU*  spotted 
with  richest  brown. 

The  uneasy  chirping  of  the  birds  will  not  ini- 
frequently  bring  a  pair  of  Field  Sparrows  to 
the  scene,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  their 
nest  with  its  four  little  ones  is  not  far  away. 

Sometimes  too  the  Meadow  Lark  will  be  found 
in  fields  like  these,  but  the  Meadow  Lark  now 
is  not  the  bird  of  the  Spring,  at  least  one  is 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  quite  another  individual. 
He  is  so  silent  at  present,  but  we  will  have  to 
pardon  him  also  for  this  too  is  his  busy  time. 

Another  bird  most  conspicuous  at  this  sea.son 
is  the  Cuckoo;  he  is  ever  on  the   move  and  you 


will  be  sure  to  meet  him  in  j-our  morning 
ramble  peering  cautiouslj'  and  curiously  at  you, 
almost  snake  like,  from  some  leafy  covert.  You 
will  be  likely  to  meet  with  Waxwings,  true  Fly- 
catchers at  present,  also  Yellow  Warblers,  and 
if  your  way  leads  through  a  thin  pine  coppice 
the  Prairie  Warbler  is  sure  to  add  his  name  to 
your  list — as  well  as  a  host  of  the  commoner 
forms  which  greet  you  everywhere. 

Pursuing  your  spin  through  leafy  avenues 
3'ou  will  note  the  Vireos:  the  Red  Eyed  babbling 
cheerfully  among-.st  the  trees  is  much  more 
numerous  than  his  cousin,  the  Warbling,  who 
even  seeks  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and  warbles 
his  glad  song  amid  the  bustle  of  our  crowded 
thoroughfares. 

Not  unfrequentl.Y,  too,  you  will  meet  a  Mourn- 
ing Dove,  or  more  likelj'  a  pair  of  them  or  per- 
haps a  whole  family,  enjoying  a  dust  bath  in 
the  middle  of  the  very  path  you  are  pursuing. 
But  this  is  usually  later  in  the  day  when  the 
sun  is  making  things  uncomfortablj-  hot  and 
more  often  at  eve  just  before  he  sinks  out  of 
sight. 

Last  month  we  complained  of  our  inability  to 
find  the  Orchard  Oriole's  nest  which  we  had 
been  looking  for  upon  our  premises.  It  was 
another  case  of  searching  in  the  distance  for  an 
object  near  at  hand.  The  chatter  of  the  young 
revealed  its  where  abouts  the  day  before  its  four 
3'oung  occupants  left  it.  It  was  located  in  a 
small  pear  tree,  scarceh'  ten  feet  from  the 
ground — in  fact  the  tree  itself  is  hardly  more 
than  fifteen  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  us  that 
Spurius  would  select  such  a  position,  when 
man}'  better  ones,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  us, 
were  available.  Spurius'  reasons,  however, 
were  better  than  ours,  as  the  long  failure  to  de- 
tect the  nest  will  testify.  The  frontispiece 
shows  two  figures  of  the  nest  and  its  occupants. 
I  have  all  cause  to  believe  that  all  went  well 
wi'hthe  four  young,  although  they  had  been 
induced  to  leave  the  nest  prematurely  by  the 
parents,  owing  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  our 
taking  the  picture.  They  nevertheless  seemed 
to  thrive  well  and  were  present  at  roll  call  for 
manj'  an  evening,  and  even  now  we  hear  and 
see  some  of  them  occasionally. 

The  Chimney-  Swifts  too  are  clattering  in  the 
chimney,  but  the  little  Hummers  had  to  register 
a  second  misfortune.  Their  nest  was  this  time 
placed  in  too  prominent  a  place,  and  I  found 
the  locust  limb  broken  down  even  before  they 
had  completed  the  little  structure.  They  seem 
to  have  left  the  neighborhood  and  we  certainly 
hope  that  they  have  found  a  location  which  will 
accord  them  more  happiness. 

Jui.Y  4. 

Desiring  to  escape  the  noise  and  tumult  which 
ever  accompanies  this  glorious  day,  we  acquired 
a  boat  at  Georgetown  and  betook  ourself  up 
stream  to  celebrate  in  a  way  much  preferable 
to  us  to  the  burning  of  fizbangs  and  firecrack- 
ers. It  was  a  warm  day.  but  where,  about  the 
City  of  Washington,  could  you  find  a  place  more 
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suitable  to  spend  a  hot  day,  than  among  the 
many  shady  glens  which  abound  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac. 

Rough-winged  and  Bank  Swallows  were 
everywhere  in  evidence,  the  first  finds  many 
suitable  crevices  among  the  quarries  and  bold 
bluffs  in  which  to  place  the  few  straws,  em- 
ployed as  a  bed  for  the  compliment  of  four 
white,  oval,  eggs.  The  Bank  Swallows,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  social  and  instead  of  seek- 
ing crevices,  the^^  dig  into  the  clayej'  soil. 
Usually  a  colony,  sometimes  numbering  hun- 
dreds, seek  a  favorable  spot,  which  by  the  way 
is  usually  resorted  to  year  after  3'ear.  Here 
they  excavate  long  burrows  nearly  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  in 
the  expanded  farther  extremity  of  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs.  I  have  found  the  Rough- 
wing  occupying  a  similar  situation  in  the  East, 
but  never  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  I  have  in 
mind  a  small  colony  consisting  of  perhaps  six 
or  eight  pairs  occupying  an  exposure  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  immediately  West  of  the  power  house 
at  Four-mile-run,  Virginia. 

The  Bank  Swallow  does  not  always  select  a 
wise  situation  for  its  nest.  In  '89  I  found  a  col- 
on)- of  man)'  hundred,  in  fact  the  largest  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  established  in  a  sand  pit  about 
two  miles  west  of  Gladstone,  Illinois,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  At  this 
place  sand  is  dug,  loaded  on  cars,  shipped  over 
the  road  and  used  for  ballast  along  the  track. 
The  vertical  exposure  thus  produced  was  some 


half  mile  in  length  and  perhaps  twenty  feet  in 
height.  The  colony,  no  doubt,  had  selected 
this  place  on  account  of  its  isolation  and  easy 
excavating.  Enemies  indeed  seemed  few  in 
this  out  of  way  place  and  yet  there  was  one 
which  made  up  for  a  whole  host  of  town  boys, 
yes,  this  one  proved  a  varietable  nemesis  which 
swooped  down  upon  them  with  every  rain  storm 
coming-  from  the  north.  Each  shower  would 
wash  the  loose  sand  down  the  exposure  and  thus 
seal  many  a  luckless  mother  bird,  who  was 
faithfully  guarding  her  treasures  in  a  living 
g-rave.  I  unearthed  quite  a  number  of  such  in- 
dividuals and  concluded  that  the  mortalit)-  from 
this  cause  was  not  a  slight  one. 

A  strange  companion  to  the  Bank  Swallow 
colon)'  obser\ed  up  the  river  on  the  fourth,  was 
a  Belted  Kingfisher,  who  had  dug  his  long  bur- 
row in  the  same  exposure,  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  colony  proper.  Both  being  well  in  sight  of  the 
river,  their  common  play  and  hunting  ground. 

We  paddled  steadily  until  Ave  reached  the  ra- 
vine about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Chain 
Bridge.  This  ravine  can  boast  of  a  very  noisy 
stream,  which  tumbles  over  many  a  rocky  cata- 
ract ere  it  mei'ges  its  waters  with  the  Potomac. 
Here  we  landed,  swung  our  hammocks,  spread 
our  luncheon  and  enjoyed  the  day  in  lazy 
leasure. 

Ouite  a  number  of  birds  called  on  us  while 
we~were  thus  employed.  The  most  persistent 
of  which  was  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  whose 
jerky  chebeck  was   ever   heard,  and   I   strongly 


The  Mouiniii.n  Do\e  /.eiuiiilura  niacroura. 
(From  Year  Book  D.  A.  1898.) 
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suspect  that  some  of  the  long  swinging 
branches  which  extended  out  over  the  rivulet, 
bore  his  fragile  nest.  A  pleasant  surprise  was 
granted  us,  when  a  Kentucky  Warbler  an- 
nounced in  brilliant  tones  that  there  was  a 
birdy-birdy-birdy-birdv-birdy,  in  the  bush,  we 
believed  him  and  wore  rewarded  for  our  careful 
search  bj'  seeing"  him. 

The  Kentucky-  breeds  quite  abundantly  with 
us  in  sheltered  ravines  immediately  adjoining 
the  Potomac,  and  more  often  in  sheltered  sit- 
uations along   its   rock   bound   shores.     I   have 


found  them  all  along  from  the  ravine'  just  men- 
tioned to  above  the  Great  Falls,  and  consider 
this  sweet,  shy,  yea,  verj'  seclusive  singer,  one 
deserving  a  special  word  of  praise. 

The  Carolina  Wren  called  on  us  also  and  left 
us  shortly,  seeing  that  everything  was  in  order, 
and  a  Tufted  Tit  whistled  a  passing  note  and 
then  engaged  the  wren  in  a  discussion  which 
sounded  very  much  like  Ophelia-Ophelia-Ophe- 
lia-Ophelia, to  which  the  other  responded  vigo- 
rously with  Jimmie,-Jimmie,-Jimmie,-Jimmie. 


WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— V. 

By  Theodokk  Giij.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Continued  fro>n  page  156.) 


As  soon  as  Swainson  and  his  wife  were  estab- 
lished in  their  new  home,  he  settled  down  to 
work.  Primarily  that  work  was  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Zoology  in  course  of  preparation  for 
Longman  &  Co.  He  continued  his  original 
studies,  however,  especially  in  ornithology. 


ORNITHOLOGY    IN 


THE    FIRST 
CENTURY. 


OUARTER    OF    THE 


As  hereinbefore  hinted  at,  the  progress  of  or- 
nithology was  less  rapid  in  England  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  than  in  France  or  even 
than  in  Germany.  Swainson  had  deplored  this 
backwardness*  and  so  did  N.  A.  Vigors  in  the 
introductory  remarks  of  his  Sketches  in  Ornitho- 
logy. +  Therein  he  proposed  to  "bring  together 
for  the  first  time  in  [England]  the  modern 
genera  that  have  been  established  by  foreigners; 
for  strange  to  say,"  says  he,  "we  have  no  work 
of  English  growth  on  ornithology,  which  pro 
fesses  to  give  more  than  the  genera  of  Linnasus, 
with  some  unimportant  additions."  He  excepts 
from  this  general  blame  his  "friend  Mr. 
Stephens,  whose  introduction  of  the  modern 
views  on  ornithology'  into  the  last  volumes  of 
[the  continuation  of  Shaw's  General  Zoology] 
that  have  come  more  especially  under  his  care, 
and  whose  abilitj-  in  unfolding  them,  is  deserv- 
ing of  every  commendation."  He  also  adds 
that  "the  same  views,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  M.  Cuvier,  are  to  be  found  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  Dr.  Fleming's  valuable  work  on  the 
'Philosophy  of  Zoology'  ". 

Even  the  principles  of  subdivision  and  subor- 
dination of  the  groups  of  birds  were  in  a  nearly 
chaotic  condition.  For  instance,  it  had  become 
recognized  by  many  that  the  adoption  of  a  cate- 
gory between  the  familj'  and  genus  would  be  at 
least  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  for  the  expo- 
sition of  the  relations  of  the  genera,  but  the 
name  for  such  a  category  had  not  become  fixed. 
As  early  as  18(i6,  indeed,  Latreille  had  intro- 
duced tile  term  tribe  ("tribu")  for  that  group 
and  in  1815  Rafinesque  had  used  the  designation 
subfamily  ("sous-famille").     John  Edward  Grav 


*Zool.  Journ.,  i,  289-293. 

+Z00I.  Journ.,  i,  308,  316,  Oct.  1824. 

tZool.  Journ.,  ii,  392. 

jZool.  Journ.,  ii,  51S. 

IZqgI.  Journ.,  i,  413-415. 


in  England  had  already'  used  that  word,  but  the 
ornithologists  for  a  time  were  imdecided.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Swainson  evaded  giving  a  dis- 
tinctive name  to  the  primarj'  subdivisions  of  a 
famiU'.  In  his  first  systematic  article*  he  had 
five  primary  sections  into  which  he  divided  a 
family — the  "family  of  Laniadje."  After  cer- 
tain irrelevant  introductory'  remarks,  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  consider  those  sections  without 
telling  what  he  would  call  them.  Laniance  are 
named  (p.  293)  but  not  designated;  Thanino- 
phUino'  are  designated  in  one  place  as  a  "group" 
(p.  296),  in  another  (p.  302)  as  a  "tribe,"  and  in 
a  third  (p.  300)  as  a  "familj-,"  while  in  one 
place  (p.  299)  the  Laniado"  are  called  "a  tribe." 
Again,  the  EdoliancF  are  called  (p.  300)  "the 
third  family  of"  Laniada;. 

Vigors,  in  an  article  immediately  following 
Swainson's  entitled  'Sketches  in  Ornithology," 
in  observations  "On  the  Groups  of  the  Falco- 
nida;,"  divided  the  Falconidie  into  two  tj'pical 
groups,  one  ("typical")  with  two  stirpes  ("Stirps 
Accipitrina^''  and  "Stirps  Falconina"'  and 
another  {'^  AberranV)  with  three  stirpes.! 
Later,  in  1825,  in  a  section  of  his  "Sketches  in 
Ornithology, ' '  "on  the  arrangemen t  of  the  genera 
of  Birds,"  he  calls  the  same  groups  subfamilies^ 
("Subfam.  Aquilina,"  "Subfam.  Accipitrina," 
"Subfam.  Falconina,"  etc.)  Stilllater,  apropos 
of  ".S7/;y>f'.f , "  he  explainsrji  "This  term  which 
I  at  first  u.sed  as  designating  the  immediately 
subordinate  subdivisions  of  a  family,  had  been 
previously  employed  by  Mr.  MacLeaj',  as  repre- 
senting a  group  of  higher  value  than  that  of  a 
family.  I  have  consequently  altered  the  term, 
in  my  subsequent  sketches,  into  that  of  stib- 
fainily''. 

Vigors,  indeed,  in  an  article  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  "the  Zoological  Journal"  which  included 
the  first  instalment  of  his  "Sketches  in  Ornitho- 
logy,"! used  the  word  "Stirps"  in  the  MacLeaj'an 
sense.  In  this  article,  entitled  "Descriptions  of 
some  rare,  interesting,  or  hitherto  uticharac- 
terized  subjects  of  zoology,"  he  used  the  word 
"Tribus"  as  a  subordinate  of  order  but  including 
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famil)',  and  for  insects  he  admits  between  the 
"Tribus"  and  "Familia"  the  category  named  by 
MacLeay  "Stirps." 

In  1825,  then,  the  name  "subfamily"  was  set- 
tled upon  as  the  designation  to  be  given  to  the 
primary  subdivision  of  a  family  in  ornithology 
and  so  it  has  remained  with  scarcely'  any  ex- 
ceptions to  the  present  time. 

swainson's  adoption  of  ouinarianism. 

In  1824,  in  "An  Inquiry  into  the  natural  Affi- 
nities of  the  Laniada;,  or  Shrikes;  preceded  by 
some  observations  on  the  present  state  of  orni- 
thology' in  this  country,"*  Swainson  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  fundamental  propositions  pub- 
lished b}'  William  S.  MacLeay  in  1821  in  his 
"Hora;  Entomolog'ica?."  He  urged  that  "Orni- 
thology is  neither  a  study  of  names,  nor  of 
feathers,"  but  rather  "teaches  us  to  enquire 
what  place  [a  bird]  accupies  in  creation;  what 
functions  it  is  destined  by  Almighty  Wisdom  to 
perform;  how  its  organization  corresponds  to 
these  functions;  and  lastl)\  its  various  relations 
to  other  animated  beings."  Such  an  "under- 
taking," he  says,  "is  a  new  and  intricate  field 
of  enquir3';  which,  to  the  honor  of  Britain,  has 
been  opened  to  us  by  one  of  her  sons."  He 
then  proceeds  at  once  to  apply  the  principles  in 
question  to  the  I^aniada\ 

In  this  article,  he  briefly  reviews  the  groups 
Laniana?,  Thamnophilime,  and  Edoliana*.!  He 
proposed  to  continue  his  article  "in  the  next 
number"  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  but  never 
did  so. 

The  first  article  he  issued  from  his  new  resi- 
dence, "Tittenhanger  Green,"  was  devoted  to  a 
fuller  exposition  of  his  quinarian  views,  and 
although  on  an  entomological  subject,  must 
receive  our  attention  for  a  moment.  This  arti- 
cle was  "A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Affinities  of 
the  Lepidoptera  Diurna  of  Latreille"  con- 
tributed to  the  first  volume  of  "the  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine"  started  in  1827  (p.  180-188).  This 
was  dated  "Feb.  1st,  1827."  He  confessed  his 
creed  explicitly  in  that  article.  It  was  his 
"firm  conviction  that  the  Almighty  Author  of 
the  universe  has  created  all  things  that  have  life 
upon  one  plan;  and  that  'this  plan  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  series  of  affinities  returning 
into  themselves;':]:  whicli  can  onh'  be  repre- 
sented by  circles."  He  duly  credited  "this  sub- 
lime discovery,  sufficient  of  itself  to  immor- 
talize a  name,"  to  his  "illustrious  countryman," 
William  Sharp  MacLeay  He  avows  that  "in 
the  winter  of  1823,"  he  had  "attentively  studied" 
the  same  insects,  but  "deferred"  publication 
"from  a  desire  of  procuring  further  informa- 
tion." The  system  adopted  was  strictly  quina- 
rian, but  admitted  a  "typical  group"  with  two 
families  and  an   "aberrant  group"  with  three. 

NKW   GEXKKA    AND    .SPKCIKS. 

Soon  after  his  Sketch  of  the  Lepidoptera 
Diurna  was  published,  Swainson  completed  two 


articles,  to  some  extent  complementary  to  each 
other,  one  containing  descriptions  of  many 
new  American  species  and  the  other  diagnoses 
of  manj'  new  genera.  The  former,  entitled 
"A  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  discovered  in  Mexico 
by  W.  Bullock,  F.  h.  S.  and  H.  S.,  and  Mr. 
William  Bullock,  Jun.,"  was  published  in  "The 
Philosophical  Mag-azine"  for  May  and  June, 
1827,  (i,  p.  364-369  and  433-442).  The  latter  was 
"On  several  Groups  and  Forms  in  Ornithology 
not  hitherto  defined"  and  was  published  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  numbers  ("No.  x"  and  "No. 
xi")  of  "The  Zoological  Journal"  for  "April- 
September,  1827"  and  "September-December 
31,  1827,"  (iii,  p.  158-175;  343-363). 

The  "vSynopsis"  was  an  enumeration  of  nomi- 
nally lOlj;  species  of  Mexican  birds  of  which  no 
less  than  65  were  supposed  to  be  new — of  the  65 
new  species  18||  have  been  discovered  since 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  named  below,  with  addition  of  the  numbers 
of  the  "synopsis"  and  the  generic  names  adopted 
for  them  by  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

6.  Hirundo  thalassinus — Tachycineta. 
12.  Tyrannula  nig-ricans — Sayornis. 

18.  Setophaga  miniata — Sctophaga. 

19.  Setophaga  rubra — Eri^aticus. 
28.  Cinclus  mexicanus — Chuiiis. 

a.   Orpheus  curvirostris — Harporliynchus. 

37.  Sialia  azurea? — Sialia  sialis  aziirea. 

45.   Pipilo  maculata — Pipilo. 

Sci.  Carduelis         mexicanus — Spitins        psaltria 

iiie.vicaiius. 
60.  Xanthornus  Bullocki — Icterus. 
64.  Icterus  cucullatus — Icterus. 
71.   Pyranga  hepatica — Piranga. 
75.  Guiraca  melanocephala — Hahia. 
90.   Crotophag'a  sulcirostris — Crotopbaga. 
92.  Trochilus  fulgens — Eugenes. 

95.  Trochilus  platycercus — Selasphorus. 

96.  Cynanthus  latirostris — lache. 
99.  Cynanthus  lucifer — Calothorax. 

Swainson,  in  his  Synopsis,  remarks:  "The 
generic  definitions  will,  I  hope,  shortly  appear  in 
another  Journal,  to  which  they  have  been  sent, 
with  the  intention  of  preceding"  the  publication 
of  this  paper,  ever  since  last  November  [1826]. 
By  this  unfortunate  delay,  I  am  reduced  to  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  referring"  to  a  book  not 
yet  published,  for  what  the  reader  should  have 
the  immediate  power  of  consulting,  ""j 

As  indicated  in  the  title,  the  birds  of  the 
Synopsis  were  collected  by  the  Bullocks  in 
Mexico.  The  career  of  the  elder  Bullock  was 
quite  interesting  and  some  notice  of  it  will  be 
taken  in  a  future  number  of  the  Ospkky. 

In  the  Synopsis,  a  generic  name  was  also 
introduced  which  has  had  a  limited  currency — 
Scaphidurus.  Swainson  expressly  says  (p.  431) 
that  "M.  Vieillot's  name  for  this  group,  (Juis- 
calus,  being-  already  used  in  botany,  I  propose 
to  call  it  .Scap/iidurus,  as  expressive  of  the  sin- 
gular boat-shaped  tail  common  to  most,  if,  not 
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all,  of  the  species."  In  other  words  it  is  g-iven 
as  an  exact  synonym  of  Ouiscalus.  Neverthe- 
less, while  Ouiscalus  has  been  credited  with  "'O. 
versicolor"  as  its  type,  Scap/iidiiriis  has  been 
changed  with  "Q.  I'crsicolor"  as  ils  type  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  British  Mnsenm" 
(xi,  393). 

In  his  article  "On  several  groups"  [etc.],  he 
characterizes  "sixty-four"  groups  as  "new  divis- 
ions" or  genera,  but  of  these  some  were  new  in 
range  or  restriction  rather  than  absolutely,  as 
Tyfcun/iis  (Cuvier).  Syualla.vis  (Vieillot),  Sa.vi- 
cola  (Bechstein),  Alauda  (Linnanis),  Tanas^ra 
(Linna'us),  Dctidrocolaptcs  (Hermann),  and  Tro- 
chilus  (Linna'us).  By  the  unfortunate  delay  in 
publication  of  this  article,  the  rang-e  and  type  of 
two  of  the  g'enera  (.-iif/uiodramus  and  Cyua)it/ius) 
ai'e  affected. 

Of  the  new  nominal  genera,  fourteen  are  repre- 
sented in  the  North  American  fauna,  viz: 
Orpheus,  y^ric/ias,  Svlr'icola ,  I 'cri/iiz'ora,  Seiurus, 
Sialia,  Spcniiophila,  A)>nnodrainus  Ciiiiraca, 
/)olicliouy.v,  Colapit'S,  Sclop/tai^a,  Chcrincpclia, 
and  lu'topistcs.  Two  others,  Ptilioi^ouys  or  Ptilo- 
gouatus  and  Tyranuula,  were  for  a  time  adopted 
for  certain  birds  of  the  United  States,  but  erro- 
neously. 

But  a  number  of  these  genera  were  "really 
new"  only  to  Swainson.  Some  of  them  had 
been  previously  named  before,  unknown  to  the 
English  naturalist,  or  the  names  given  to  them 
had  been  used  earlier. 

Those  named  before  were  Orpheus  {^3/ii/ius 
Boie,  1826),  Vermivora  (=Hel}nil/n'ros  Rafines- 
que,  1819),  and  Cha;mepelia  [=Colu»tbigallina, 
Boie,  1826). 

Those  whose  names  had  been  already  taken 
for  other  genera  are  Trichas  (not  of  Gloger, 
1827)  and  Sylvicola  (not  of  Harris,  1782).  Tri- 
chas was  first  used  by  Gloger  only  a  couple  of 
months  (March)  before  Swainson. 

Several  of  these  names  were  badly  formed; 
Chconcpclia  should  have  been  written  ChaincF- 
pelia,  and  Ammodramus  At)nuodio»tus.  Choii- 
desfcs  would  have  been  better  at  least  as  Chon- 
drestcs  but,  even  thus  bettered,  it  would  not  be 
entirely  correct:  Chondrcdcsles  would  convey 
what  was  meant.  Swainson  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  these  names  his  usual  philolo- 
gical weakness. 

Otherwise,  not  one  of  his  lapses  was  descred- 
itable  to  him.  When  he  wrote  his  articles. 
Boie's  had  not  been  published,  and  communica- 
tion with  Germajiy  was  not  as  easy  then  as 
now.  Some  naturalists  still  adhere  to  his  name 
(in  the  correct  form  Chatturpclia)  for  the  Groujid 
Dove.  Salvadori,*  remarks,  that  "Colui/i/u'ji^al- 
liua,  Boie,  a  long,  badly  constructed  name, 
without  generic  characters,  ought  not  to  super- 
sede Chanurpclia,  Sw."  We  may  sympathise 
with  the  sentiment  of  Salvadori,  but  it  will  be 
better  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  nomenclature 
and  follow  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
in  adopting-  Coluinhi^alliua.  Kafinescpie's  name 
llchnithcros  was  published  in  an  obscure  jour- 
nal in  which  such  matters  would  scarcely  be 
sought  for. 


MEETING   OF   SWAINSON    AND   AUDUBON. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the 
life  of  Swainson — interesting  especially  to 
American  ornithologists— was  the  intercourse 
between  the  British  naturalist  and  Audubon. 
This  began  in  1828.  Swainson  was  thirty-nine 
and  Audubon  forty-eight  years  old.  The  former 
had  been  settled  about  two  years  at  Titten- 
hang-er  (ireen,  and  the  latter  had  been  resident 
about  as  long  in  Eng'land  on  his  first  visit. 

Audubon,  in  the  winter  of  1825-6,  had  resided 
in  Ba^'ou  Sara,  Ljouisiana,  and  given  "lessons 
in  dancing"  to  some  young  ladies  under  his 
wife's  care,  and  "lessons  in  fencing"  to  some 
youths,  "and  was  so  successful  that  the  residents 
of  Woodville,  fifteen  miles  distant,  eng-ag-ed  him 
for  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week,  and  here 
he  had  over  sixty  pupils."  It  seems  that  "these 
lessons  continued  three  months,  and  were  in 
every  sense  a  success,"  Audubon  realizing  about 
$2,000  from  his  w^inter's  work.  With  this  and  "the 
greater  part  of  the  savings  of  his  wife,"  he  "left 
New  Orleans  for  England"  on  "the  26th  April, 
1826,"  to  see  about  the  publication  of  his  work. 
Of  course  he  took  his  drawings  and  paintings. 

Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Scotland,  but 
he  was  in  London  in  April,  1828,  and  J.  C. 
Loudon,  the  editor  of  a  scientific  journal  just 
about  to  be  started,  called  upon  him  and  "said 
he  was  anxious  to  have  a  review  of  [Audubon's] 
work  in  hir.  magazine,  and  would  write  to  Mr. 
Wni.  Swainson,  a  naturalist  and  friend  of  Dr. 
Traill's,  [a  friend  of  Audubon,]  to  do  so." 
The  willingness  of  Swainson  to  write  the  review 
was  manifested  by  an  article  (dated  Titten- 
hang-er  Green,  April  11,  1828)  contributed  to 
the  first  (May)  number  of  "The  Magazine  of 
Natural  History"  published  very  soon  after- 
wards. Swainson,  it  seems,  had  never  seen 
Audubon,  and  borrowed  the  plates  he  noticed. 
He  speaks  of  them  in  the  highest  terms,  and 
finds  no  fault.  He  selects,  for  special  comment, 
plates  6  (Wild  Turkev).  7  (Purple  Grakles),  7 
("The  Bird  of  Washington"),  12  (Baltimore 
Oriole).  16  (Great-footed  Falcon),  17,  21,  22,  25, 
26  and  27. 

Although  Swainson  had  not  seen  Audubon 
when  he  wrote  the  notice  of  his  plates,  he  soon 
afterwards  took  means  to  do  so.  In  "the  after- 
noon" of  April  17,  Audubon  "received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  William  Swainson,  inviting  [him]  to 
spend  a  day  with  him." 

Preliminaries  having-  been  settled.  Audubon 
proposed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Swainson  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1828,  but  the  "weather  was  shocking:"; 
the  coachman  he  would  hire  told  him  "it  would 
be  madness  to  go  that  day,  as  his  house  lay  off 
from  the  main  road  fully  five  miles,  and  it  was 
a  difficult  place  to  find;  moreover,  the  country, 
he  said  was  ScC'i»n)iing."\  Consequently  he 
deferred  his  visit  till  the  28th  of  May  when  he 
reached  the  place  and  remained  there  till  the  1st 
of  June.  He  finds  that  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swainson 
have  a  charming-  home."  He  considers  "Mr. 
Swainson  a  superior  man  indeed"  and  thinks 
"Mrs.    Swainson    plan's   well   on    the   piano,   is 
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amiable  and  kind,"  and  he  sees  "their  children 
blooming  with  health  and  full  of  spirit".  The 
Swainsons  and  Audubon  are  cong-enial.  "Such 
talks  on  birds  we  have  had  tog-ether"!  enthusi- 
astically writes  Audubon.  The  American  artist 
-ornitholog-ist  "began  a  drawing  for  Mrs. 
Swainson  and  showed  Mr.  Swain  son  how  to 
put  up  birds  in  [his]  style,  which  delighted 
him." 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Swainson  invites  Audu- 
bon to  visit  again  "Tittenhanger  Green,  where 
the  pure  air,  the  notes  of  the  birds,  the  company 
of  [Swainson's]  wife  and  children  revive,"  says 
Audubon,  "my  drooping  spirits."*  (These 
children,  be  it  remembered,  were  babies,  for 
Swainson  had  been  married  less  than  three 
years  before.)  In  the  home  at  Tittenhanger 
Green,  Swainson  and  Audubon  conversed  much 
about  the  collections  and  men  at  Paris,  and  both 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  great  city 
and  see  the  museums  and  the  officials  that  ad- 
ministered them.  At  that  time,  there  were  no 
collections  in  England  that  approached  those  in 
Paris.  Then  the  British  Museum  was  as  much 
inferior  to  the  French  as  it  is  superior  uow. 
The  French  city  was  then  the  undisputed 
metropolis  of  science  and  a  pilgrimage  to  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  pious  naturalist.  Swainson 
wished  to  go  there  to  examine  numerous  types 
of  birds  not  to  be  found  in  England,  and  Audu- 
bon hoped  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  his  magni- 
ficent Birds  of  America.  Up  to  that  time,  how- 
ever, Swainson  had  not  fully  made  np  his  mind 
to  go. 

VISIT   TO    PARIS. 

Swainson  in  his  autobiographical  sketch  says: 
"In  1828,  I  was  induced  to  spend  six  weeks  in 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  inses- 
sorial  birds  contained  in  that  superb  collection. 
By  spending  seven  hours  daily  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  I  succeeded  in  making  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  nearly  every  species  I  did  not 
possess;  and  thus  fortified,  I  ventured  to  give 
the  outlines  of  my  views  in  the  Norfliern 
Zoology''.  He  has  repeatedly  alluded  to  this 
visit  and  its  results. 

It  was  made  finally  at  the  suggestion  of  Au- 
dubon, it  seems.  The  latter,  on  August  13th, 
says  he  "wrote  to  Mr.  Swainson  asking  if  he 
could  not  accompany  me  to  France,  where  he 
said  he  wished  to  go  when  we  were  talking 
together  at  Tittenhanger."  The  next  day, 
(Tuesday,  August  14th,)  Swainson  went  to  Lon- 
don; "he  had  come  to  take  [Audubon]  to  Tit- 
tenhanger Green,"  and  there  arrangements 
were  perfected  to  make  the  visit  to  Paris.  A 
party  was  determined  upon.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  month  and  on  Monday,  (Sep- 
tember 1,)  Audubon  and  the  portrait  painter 
Parker, f  after  a  "breakfast  at  six,"  were  soon 
"joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swainson  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  office  in  Piccadilly"  for  the  coach 


in  which  they  started  in  due  time  for  Dover. 
The  next  day  they  left  Dover,  and  arrived  in 
Paris  on  Thursday,  (September  4th.)  "were 
put  down  at  the  Messagerie  Royale,  rue  des 
Victoires,"  and  then  "went  to  lodgings  to  which 
they  had  been  recommended."  "Mrs.  Swain- 
son's brother,  Mr.  Parkes,  came  to  see  [them] 
at  once,  and  all  went  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes," 
where  they  "saw  everything." 

Next  to  "everything,"  individuals  were  to  be 
seen — especially  those  who  controlled  the 
"things."  Pre-eminent  among  those  persons 
was  Cuvier. 

Cuvier  had  only  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
(August  25th)  passed  his  .S9th  year  and  had 
reached  the  acme  of  his  fame,  power,  and  in- 
dustry. (He  had  less  than  four  more  years  of 
life  before  him.)  With  practical  unanimity,  he 
was  recognized  as  the  greatest  zoologist  and 
anatomist  that  then  lived  or,  indeed,  had  ever 
lived.  He  had  received  innumerable  honors  of 
every  kind,  literary  and  scientific,  administra- 
tive and  political.  He  had  already  corrected  the 
proofs  of  tlie  first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  "Regne  Animal"  which 
was  to  be  published  in  five  volumes  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  great 
Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons  had  recently 
been  published,  and  the  next  two  were  nearly 
ready  for  the  pi'ess.  He  had  also  completed 
notes  for  a  new  translation  of  Pliny.  Such  was 
his  industry!  He  had  in  addition  various  public 
functions  to  engage  his  attention,  and  was  prac- 
tically the  chief  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
torv  (Musee  d'Histoire  Naturelle). 

"We    saw    everything,"  continues  Audubon, :j; 
and    "then    we  walked   to   the   entrance  of  the 
famous  Musee;  it    was    closed,  but    we  knocked 
and    asked    for   Baron  Cuvier.     He  was  in,  but, 
we  were  told,  too  busy  to  be  seen.     Being  deter- 
mined   to    look    at   the    Great    Man,  we   waited, 
knocked    again,    and    with    a    certain  degree  of 
firmness    sent    our    names.     The  messenger  re- 
turned, bowed,  and  led  the  way  upstairs,  where 
in  a  minute  Monsieur  le  Baron,  like  an  excellent 
good  man,  came   to  us.     He  had  heard  much  of 
my     friend     Swainson,"    says    Audubon,    "and 
greeted    him    as    he    deserved  to  be  greeted;  he 
was  polite  and  kind  to  me.  though  my  name  had 
never  made  its  way  to  his  ears.     I  looked  at  him, 
and   here   follows "  the    result:    age  about  sixty- 
five;    size    corpulent,    five    feet    five,    English 
measure;  head  large;  face  wrinkled  and  brown- 
ish;   eyes    gray,   brilliant    and    sparkling;    nose 
aquiline,     large    and    red;    mouth    large,     with 
good  lips;  teeth  few,  blunted  by  age,  excepting 
one  on    the   lower  jaw,  measuring  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  square.     Thus,  my  Eucy." 
writes  Audubon   to  his  wife,  "have  I  described 
Cuvier  almost   as   if  a   }ii'7V  species  of  man.     He 
has  invited  us  to  dine  with  him  next  Saturday 
at    six,  and    as    I    hope  to  have  many   opportu- 
nities   of    seeing    him    I   will  write    more  as  I 


*=Auduboii  and  his  Journals,  i,  300 


tParker  became  acquainted  with  Audubon  in  Natchez,  (Mississippi)-  In  AultusI  he  met  .\udubon  111  London  and  askert 
im.savs  Audubon,  "to  permit  him  to  paint  mv  portrait  as  a  woodsman,  and  though  U  is  very  tiresome  to  me,  I  aRrced  to  his 
equest'."     By  August  25,  Parker  had  ■nearly  finished"  the  portrait  "which  he  considers  a  good  one,  and  so  do  J,     adds  Audu- 


request.       _^  .._„ -^, 

bon.    Miss  Audubon  notes  that  "no  trace  of  this  portrait  can  be  found". 
$Audubon  and  his  Journals,  vol.  i,  p.  306,  307. 
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become  acquainted  with  him."  He  also  made 
an  appointment  with  them  for  Friday,  and  on 
that  day,  says  Audubon,  "gave  us  tickets  for 
the  Musee,  and  promised  all  we  could  wish.  At 
the  Musee  M.  Valenciennes  was  equally  kind. 
Having  a  letter  for  M.  Geoffrey  de  St.  Hilaire 
lEtienne  (Jeoffroy  Saint  Hilaire].  we  went  to 
his  house  in  the  Jardins,  and  with  him  we  were 
particularly  pleased.  He  proved  to  me  that  he 
understood  the  difference  in  the  ideas  of  the 
French  and  English  perfecth'.  He  repeated  the 
words  of  Cuvier  and  assured  us  my  work  had 
not  been  heard  of  in  France.  He  promised  to 
take  us  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  on  Mon- 
day next.  I  left  Swainson  at  work  in  the  Musee, 
and  went  to  the  Louvre." 

On  Saturday,  (September  6th,)  Audubon  re- 
cords, "after  our  breakfast  of  figs  and  bread  and 
butter,  Swainson  and  I  went  down  the  Boule- 
vard to  the  Jardins  Ro3-aux.  *  *  *  Evening 
coming  on,  we  proceeded,  after  dressing,  to 
Baron  Cuvier's  house  to  dine.  We  were  an- 
nounced by  a  servant  in  livery,  and  received 
by  the  Baron,  who  presented  us  to  his  onU' 
remaining  daughter, — a  small,  well-made,  good- 
looking  lady,  with  sparkling  black  e^'es,  and 
extremely  amiable."  (The  daughter  mentioned 
by  Audubon  was  not  Cuvier's  own,  but  his  step- 
daughter. Mademoiselle  Duvaucel.  His  own 
daughter.  Miss  Clementine  Cuvier,  had  died 
nearly  a  year  ago,  (September  28,  1827).  In  due 
time  the  Baroness  "came  in — a  good-looking, 
motherly  lady,  and  the  company,  amounting  to 
sixteen,  went  to  dinner." 

"The  Baroness  led  the  waj-  with  a  gentleman, 
and  the  Baron  took  in  his  daughter,  but  inade 
friend  Swainson  and  [Audubon]  precede  them; 
Swainson  sat  next  Mademoiselle,  who,  fortu- 
nately for  him,  speaks  excellent  English." 
Audubon  "was  opposite  to  her,  bj'  the  side  of 
the  Baron." 

Audubon  records  "that  there  was  not  the  show 
of  opulence  at  this  dinner  that  is  seen  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  in  England,  no,  not  bj'  far, 
but  it  was  a  good  dinner  served  A  la  franraise. 
All  seemed  happy,  and  went  on  with  more  sim- 
plicity than  in  London.  The  dinner  finished, 
the  Baroness  ro.se,  and  we  all  followed  her  into 
the  library.  I  liked  this  much;  I  cannot  bear  the 
drinking  tnatchcs  oi  wine  at  the  English  tables." 
iCuvier  perfectly  agreed  with  Audubon  in  dis- 
like of  the  elaborate  English  dinners.  In  Mrs. 
Lee's  language,*  "the  onlv  thing  to  which  M. 
Cuvier  could  not  reconcile  himself  in  England 
was  the  formality  and  length  of  our  great  din- 
ners, the  long  sittings  after  which  were  always 
mentioned  by  him  with  an  expression  of  ennui, 
even  in  his  countenance.") 

After  dinner,  continues  Audubon,  "we  had 
coffee,  and  the  comijany  increased  rajjidly; 
amongst  them  all  I  knew  only  Captain  Parry, 
M.  de  Condolleot  (?),  and  M.  Lesson,  just  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  round  the  world." 

In  fact,  after  the  dinner  there  was  the  usual 
Saturda)'   evening    reception    at    Cuvier's,    but 


"Cuvier  stuck  to"  Audubon  and  Swainson  and 
all  "talked  ornithology".  (Lesson,  also  a  well 
known  ornithologist,  ought  to  have  been 
one  of  the  part)'.) 

Cuvier.  says  Audubon,  "asked  me  the  price  of 
my  work,  and  I  gave  him  a  prospectus."  As 
the  evening  advanced,  "the  company  filled  the 
room,  it  grew  late,"  and  Audubon  and  Swainson 
"left,  well  satisfied  with  the  introductory  step 
among  les  savans  franrais." 

Cuvier  now  knew  about  Audubon's  work  and 
noted,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  Rrgne  Animal,  that  "the  work  of  M.  Audu- 
bon upon  the  Birds  of  North  America,  which 
surpasses  all  others  in  magnificence,  was  un- 
known to  me  till  after  the  whole  of  that  part 
which  treats  of  birds  was  printed." 

The  following  Monday  (September  8th)  the 
travellers  paid  their  "respects  to  Baron  Cuvier" 
and  an  hour  afterwards  met  him  at  the  Acade- 
mic Roj-ale  des  Sciences.  "The  seance  was 
opened  by  a  tedious  lecture  on  the  vision  of  the 
mole;  then  Cuvier  rose,"  says  Audubon, f  "an- 
nouncing my  friend  Swainson  and  me  and 
spoke  of  mj-  work." 

Swainson  put  in  almost  all  of  his  available 
time  in  the  examination  of  the  birds,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  "excessive  liberality'"  from 
"Cuvier,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  all  those 
eminent  men  attached  to  the  museum."  "Dr. 
Isidore  Geoffroy,  in  particular,  gave  up  to  [him] 
his  own  little  study  in  the  museum,  in  which 
[he]  was  permitted  to  remove  every  specimen 
from  the  gallerv"  he  desired  to  examine. f  Au- 
dubon says  "young  Geoffroy  *  *  *  gave  me 
a  room  for  Swain.son  and  myself  to  write  in  and 
for  the  inspection  of  specimens.":]: 

Audubon  was  more  catholic  in  his  tastes  and 
attentions  than  Swainson  and  his  neglect  of  the 
stuft'ed  birds  aroused  the  surprise  if  not  the  con- 
tempt of  Swainson.  "It  is  singular,"  says 
Swain.son. i^  "how  two  minds  possessing  the 
same  taste,  can  be  so  diversified  as  to  differ  /;/ 
toto  respecting  the  very  same  object.  During 
the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Audubon's  residence  in 
Paris,  he  only  visited  the  ornithological  gallery 
twice,  (when  I  was  studying  for  hours  almost 
daily,)  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  me;  and 
even  then  he  merely  bestowed  that  sort  of  pas- 
sing glance  at  the  magnificent  cases  of  birds, 
which  a  careless  observer  would  do  while  saun- 
tering in  the  room."  But,  although  Swainson 
was  so  assiduous  in  bis  attendance  at  the 
museum,  he  did  not  give  all  the  time  to  it. 

One  Wednesday  afternoon.  (September  10th,) 
an  appointment  was  made  by  Audubon  with 
"Monsieur  L.  C.  Kiener,  bird  stuft'er  to  the 
Prince  of  Massena  (or  EsslingI,  who  wished 
me,"  says  Audubon,  "to  call  on  the  Prince  with 
him  at  two,  the  Prince  being  too  ill  to  leave  the 
house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swain.son  were  to  go  with 
me  to  see  the  collection  he  had  made,  of  many 
curious  and  beautiful  things,  and  when  we 
reached  the  house  we  were  shown  at  once  to  the 
museum,  which  surpassed  in  magnificence  and 


♦Memoirs  of  Baron  Cuvier,  Harper  ed.,  p.  24. 
tSwainson,  Taxidermy,  &c.,  p.  349,  350. 
tAudubon,  i,  p.  313. 
jSwaiiisoii's  raxidermy,  &c.,  p.  117. 
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number  of  rare  specimens  of  birds,  shells,  and 
books,  all  I  have  yet  seen."  (The  birds  of  this 
collection  long"  afterwards  were  purchased  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  for  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  form  part  of 
the  Academy's  collection.)  The  next  Saturday, 
Swainson  and  Audubon  again  went  to  Baron 
Cuvier's. 

On  Friday  morning-  of  the  next  week,  (Sep- 
tember 19th,)  Swainson  went  vrith  Audubon, 
whose  company'  he  had  requested,  to  "complete 
a  purchase  of  skins." 

On  the  fourth  week  of  their  stay,  Swainson 
and  Audubon  went  "to  the  Pantheon  to  see  if 
the  interior  corresponds  with  the  masrnificence 
of  the  exterior."  They  tind  that  "it  is  tine,  but 
still  unfinished."  Audubon  at  least  thinks 
that  "all,  or  almost  all,  the  public  edifices  of 
Paris  far  surpass  those  of  London." 

In  the  fifth  week,  on  Saturday,  (October  4th,) 
Audubon  "went  with  Swainson  to  the  Jardin 
du  Roi  to  interpret  for  him." 

This  is  the  last  notice  of  the  Swainsons"  stay 
at  Paris,  and  the  next  week  they  must  have  left. 
Audubon,  however,  remained  till  the  beg-inning- 
of  October  to  secure  subscribers  to  his  g-reat 
work.  In  this  he  was  successful,  obtaining 
"thirteen  subscribers  in  Paris"  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  "two  months"  and  "forty  pounds." 

Back  again  in  England,  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber Audubon  records,  "mv  friends  the  Swain- 
sons have  often  been  to  see  me." 

Nothing  further  is  recorded  in  Audubon's 
Journal  of  this,  his  first  visit  to  England,  and 
in  the  following  spring,  April  1,  1829,  he  sailed 
for  America  in  the  Columbia. 

NEGOTIATION.S    BETWEEN   SWAINSON   AND   AUDU- 
BON   FOR    CO-OPERATION. 

But  the  next  year  (1830)  there  was  corres- 
pondence between  Audubon  and  Swainson  res- 
pecting co-operation  in  the  preparation  for  the 
press  of  the  text  of  Audubon's  work.  Audubon 
was  not  a  scientific  or  systematic  ornithologist, 
and  must  have  become  cognizant  of  his  defi- 
ciencies through  his  intercourse  with  other 
naturalists.  Both  men  must  have  desired  to 
come  together.  Swainson  apparently,  sometime 
before  he  met  Audubon,  had  made  a  bid  for  the 
function  bj'  an  eulogistic  review  contributed  to 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  (May,  1828,) 
entitled  "Some  account  of  the  work  now  pub- 
lishing by  M.  Audubon,  entitled  The  Birds  of 
America."  He  closed  that  notice  with  the  state- 
ment: "I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
M.  Audubon,  I  never  even  saw  him.  The  copy 
of  his  work,  which  furnished  these  remarks, 
has  been  lent  to  me.  These  are  vouchers  of  my 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness."  Eater  they 
came  together  as  recorded.  Doubtless  the  two 
then  felt  for  each  other's  views.  But  nothing 
was  decided  upon,  or  perhaps  broached  in  a 
positive  form. 

Audubon  returned  to  Britain  in  April,  1830, 
and  in  the  fall  was  established  in  Edinburgh. 


When  still  in  Edinburgh,  Audubon  evi- 
dently wrote  to  Swainson,  making  certain  pro- 
positions. What  they  were  we  do  not  know 
positivel}',  but  probably  Audubon  made  known 
with  sufficient  clearness  that  he  wished  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  Swainson  for  a  pecuniary 
compensation  to  be  determined  on,  but  did  not 
want  his  name  to  appear  as  a  co-author.  We 
infer  this  from  a  letter  of  Swainson  to  Audu- 
bon in  replj'  to  one  received  from  him.  Swain- 
son's  letter  is  dated  "Tettenhanger  Green,  2d 
October,  1830,"  and  has  been  published  bv  Coues 
in  The  Auk  for  January,  1898,  (p.  11-13).  '  It  will 
bear  republication  so  here  it  is,  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  spelling,  capitalization  and 
punctuation  reproduced  from  Coues'  print, 
which,  he  assures  us,  is  "printed  literally  and 
punctually  true  to  the  original  in  S.vainson's 
handwriting." 

"Tettenhanger*  Green, 

2d  October  1830. 
"My  dk  Sik 

"I  have  refrained  from  replj'ing  to  your  letter 
until  I  thought  you  had  returned  to  London. 

"Either  you  do  not  appear  to  have  understood 
the  nature  of  \\\y  proposition  on  supplying  .scien- 
tific information  for  your  work,  or  you  are  very 
erroneously  informed  on  the  manner  in  which 
such  assistance  is  usually  given.  Dr  Richard- 
son, and  a  hundred  others,  similarly  situated, 
might  with  equal  justice  say  that  no  name 
should  appear  but  their  own;  as  it  would  rob 
them  of  their  fame,  because  notes  are  furnished 
by  one  or  two  other  persons,  your  friends  would 
tell  you,  if  you  enquired  of  them,  that  even  uiy 
name  would  add  something-  to  the  value  of  'The 
Birds  of  America'  You  pay  me  compliments  on 
my  scientific  knowledg-e,  and  wished  you  pos- 
sessed a  portion;  &  you  liken  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  portion  to  purchasing  a  sketch  of  an 
eminent  painter — the  simile  is  good,  but  allow 
me  to  ask  you,  whether,  after  procuring  the 
sketch,  you  would  mix  it  up  with  your  own,  and 
pass  it  off  to  your  friends  as  your  production?  I 
cannot  possibly  suppose  that  such  would  be 
3-our  duplicity  and  I  therefore  must  not  suppose 
that  you  intended  I  should  give  all  the  .scientific 
information  I  have  laboured  to  acquire  dur- 
ing twenty  years  on  ornithology — conceal  my 
name, — and  transfer  my  fame  to  your  pages 
&  to  your  reputation. 

"Few  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  benefit- 
ing by  the  advice  and  assistance  t)f  a  scientific 
friend  so  much  as  yourself;  and  no  one.  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  has  evinced  so  little  inclina- 
tion to  profit  by  it.  When  I  call  to  mind  the 
repeated  offers  I  have  made  you  to  correct  the 
nomenclature  of  your  birds,  from  the  first  time 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  recollect  the  dislike 
you  appeared  to  have  to  receiving  any  such  in- 
formation or  correction.  I  cannot  but  feel  perfect 
surprize  at  your  now  wishing  to  profit  by  that 
aid,  you  have  hitherto  been  so  indifterent  about. 

{To  be  Continued. \ 


♦Tettenhanger  is  the  word  as  spelled  in  Coues"  article,  but  Tiltenhanger  is  the  one  always  used  by  Swainson; 
Coues  probably  mistook  an  i  for  an  e. 
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Comments. 

THK  AFFINITIES  OF  HESPEROKNIS. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  feel  called  upon  to 
quarrel  with  any  of  the  .statement.s  contained  in 
the  series  of  Contributions  to  the  Osteology'  of 
Birds  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  we  do  take  exception  to  the  statement 
in  his  paper  on  the  Pyg^opodes  that  Hesperornis 
belong^s  to  that  sub-order.  In  the  first  place 
the  long  separate  vomers  and  the  freedom 
from  one  another  of  the  bones  composing  the 
palatine  portion  of  the  skull  are,  not  Ratite — 
but  g^eneralized  characters  shared  with  the 
Ostriches  and  a  few  other  "left  over"  birds 
among^  existing-  forms  and  these  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  Hesperornis  from  the  .society'  of 
the  grebes  and  loons.  In  the  .second  place  the 
shoulder  g^irdle  of  Hesperornis  is  so  unique  and 
reptilian,  with  its  free  clavicles,  united  with  one 
another  by  their  larger  ends,  and  articulating- 
with  thecoracoidsin  a  mannerdifTerent  from  that 
found  in  any  other  known  bird,  that  this  charac- 
ter in  it.self  is  sufficient  to  keep  their  possessor 
out    of    the    Pyg-opodes.     Usually    the    clavicle 


is  one  of  the  earliest  bones  to  disappear  in  a  de- 
g-enerate  shoulder  girdle;  Rhea  has  none,  and 
Rhea  has  a  good  sized  wing,  but  in  Hesperornis 
the  clavicle  is  complete  and  functional  although 
nothing  is  left  of  the  wing  save  the  humerus. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  this  feature  of  the  big 
toothed  bird. 

Passing  by  the  lack  of  union  between  ilium 
and  ischium,  (a  generalized  character,)  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  the  pelvic  girdle  of  Hespe- 
rornis exhibits  a  greater  degree  of  specializa- 
tion than  that  of  anj-  other  bird.  The  great 
length  of  the  pelvis,  its  great  compression  and 
the  depth  of  the  ilia  are  all  modifications  to 
adapt  the  bird  for  swimming.  So,  also,  is  the 
great  development  of  the  otiter  toe  and  the  peg 
and  socket  articulations  of  its  larger  phalanges. 
AH  birds  that  swim  with  their  feet  alone,  and 
are  at  all  proficient  in  the  art,  such  as  the 
Grebes,  Loons  and  Cormorants,  have  the  outer 
toe  well  developed,  a  mechanical  feature  which 
lessens  the  tendencj-  of  the  foot  to  turn  the  bird 
at  each  stroke.  This  feature  is  carried  to  the 
extreme  in  Hesperornis  and,  coupled  with  the 
narrowness  of  the  pelvis,  brings  the  center  of 
eflFort  of  each  foot  stroke  more  nearlj-  tinder  the 
center  of  the  body  than  in  any  other  bird.  In 
bipeds  which  run  well,  such  as  man  and  the 
Ostrich,  it  is  the  inner  toe  that  carries  the 
weight,  and  is  most  developed;  hence  the  suppo- 
sition that  Hesperornis  lost  its  wings  on  land 
and  then  took  to  water  is  quite  untenable.  The 
wings  of  Hesperornis  were  too  large  to  be  used 
under  water,  and  hence  they  became  atrophied 
through  disuse.  At  least  this  seems  to  be  a 
good  working  liA-pothesis  and  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  flightless  Cormorant  of  the 
Galapagos  has  verj'  small  wings  while  the  pelvic 
girdle  is  more  robust  than  in  any  other  Cormo- 
rant, the  nearest  approach  being  Pallas'  Cormo- 
rant which  is  said  to  have  been  flightless, 
although  the  degeneration  of  the  wings  is  but 
.slight. 

The  position  of  Hesperornis  seems  to  us  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  Zeuglodon;  the  one  is  a  highly 
specialized  aquatic  bird,  and  the  other  a  highh- 
modified  aquatic  mammal.  The  one  is  a  branch 
of  the  stem  from  which  the  grebes  may  have 
been  derived,  the  other  a  branch  of  the  stem 
from  which  the  cetaceans  may  have  descended. 
But  the  one  is  not  a  grebe  nor  the  other  a 
cetacean,  and  neither  has  left  any  known  suc- 
cessors. 

F.  A.  L. 
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Letters. 


Notes  on  a  Collecting  Trip  in  Northwest 
Nebraska. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  June  30,  1900. 
Kditor  of  the  Osprev: 

Two  other  Nebraska  Ornitholog-ists,  J.  C.  Cran- 
ford  and  Merritt  Carey,  and  myself  spent  the 
latter  part  of  last  May  in  Northwest  Nebraska 
on  a  collecting-  trip  for  the  State  Universit)'. 
A  number  of  interesting  notes  were  secured. 
Two  new  birds  were  added  to  the  state  list,  the 
Western  Warbling-  and  Plumbeous  Vireos. 

Two  nests  of  Townsend's  Solitaire  were  found. 
Both  were  found  near  the  heads  of  canyons.  The 
tirst  was  up  the  side  of  the  canyon,  about  ten  feet 
from  the  bed,  and  was  in  a  cavity  in  the  base  of 
a  pine  tree,  caused  b^-  the  decay  and  burnings. 
The  male  bird  was  first  observed  and  was  shot, 
then  the  female  was  seen  close  by  in  a  pine  tree: 
while  the  shells  were  being-  changed  in  the  gun 
she  disappeared.  While  looking  for  her  I  passed 
above  the  tree  that  the  nest  was  in,  and  my  foot 
displaced  a  stone  that  rolled  past  the  tree,  and 
out  flew  the  bird.  The  nest,  which  was  built  of 
grass  and  pine  needles  loosely  put  together  and 
held  in  shape  by  the  hole  it  was  placed  in,  only 
contained  four  badly  incubated  eggs. 

The  other  nest  found  by  J.  C.  Cranford  was  in 
another  canyon  on  the  side,  above  six  feet  from 
the  bed  under  a  small  ledge  of  dirt  in  a  shallow 
hole.  The  nest  was  more  substantialh'  built, 
but  contained  no  eggs.  A  bull-snake  that  was 
killed  near  the  nest,  however,  had  all  four  eggs 
in  him. 

I^ewis's  Woodpeckers  were  found  nesting,  but 
no  eggs  were  secured.  One  hole  was  in  the  top 
of  a  dead  pine  tree.  Lower  down  in  the  tree 
was  a  Flicker's  hole;  still  further  down  a 
Sparrow  Hawk  had  its  nest. 

Harris'  Woodpeckers  were  moi-e  abundant: 
two  nests  were  found,  but  with  very  small  sets, 
one  with  one  addled,  and  two  very  badly  incu- 
bated eggs;  the  other  with  four  very  badly  in- 
cubated eggs. 

White-throated  Rock  Swifts  were  found  nest- 
ing behind  ledges  and  in  cracks  in  the  most  in- 
accessible clifts. 

On  the  same  cliff  with  the  latter  a  Kriders 
Hawk  had  its  nest  in  a  narrow  ledge  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  house. 

Audubon's  Warblers  were  nesting,  but  we  were 
too  earlv  for  sets.  J.  S.  HrNTER. 


Cassin  on  Baird's  First  Paper. 


Philadelphia,  July  3,  1900. 
Editors  of  the  Osprey: 

I  have  recently,  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Luc3'  H.  Baird,  had  the  pleasure  of  looking-  over 
the  early  correspondence  of  her  father.  Prof. 
Spencer  F.  Baird.  Among  the  many  interest- 
ing manuscripts  contained  in  this  collection  is  a 
letter  from  John  Cassin  of  Julj'  5,  1843,  which, 
so  far  as  date  is  concerned,  is  peculiarly  sea- 
sonable.    I  send  it  in  time  for  the  July  Osprev. 

Baird  had  just  submitted  his  first  contribution 
to  Cassin  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  the  paper  compris- 
ing descriptions  of  the  Least  and  Yellow-bellied 
Flycatchers.  Cassin  was  eager  to  present  it  to 
the  Academy  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  pub- 
lication, but  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  quorum  present,  he  was  forced  to  hold  it  over. 
His  apology  to  Baird  is  characteristic: 

"Dear  Baird: 

"Dished!  Last  evening  being  the  4th  of  July 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia did  not  muster  a  quorum,  the  honorable 
members  being-  as  it  would  appear  patriotic  as 
well  as  scientific,  were  probably  helping  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  nation's  birthday 
in  a  manner  seeming  to  them  right  and  proper, 
which  was  pretty  enough  in  them,  and  to  which 
course  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  except- 
ing that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  reading  to 
them  your  paper." 

Baird's  paper  was  only  delayed  a  week,  how- 
ever. The  next  Tuesday  it  was  presented,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  July  25th,  and  after- 
wards was  published  in  the  Proceedings  (p.  283- 
285)  under  the  title  "Descriptions  of  two  species, 
supposed  to  be  new,  of  the  genus  Tyrannula 
Swainson,  found  in  Cumberland  Count}',  Penn- 
sylvania. By  William  M.  &  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
of  Carlisle,  Pa." 

This  was  the  first  paper  of  the  great  ornitho- 
gist.  He  was  then  20  years  old.  William  M. 
was  his  brother,  6  years  older  than  himself,  who 
likewise  was  early  devoted  to  ornithology,  but 
diverted  by  business  interests  from  pursuing  it 
much  further. 

The  two  species  still  stand  as  Empidonax 
flaviventris  and  E.  jniiiiiiius. 

WiTMER  Stone. 


Notes. 


Protection  and  Importation  of  Birds  un- 
der act  of  Congress,  approved  May,  25,  1900,  is 
the  title  of  circular  No.  29  just  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  contains 
the  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  "Lacey  Act"  for  the  preservation,  distri- 
bution, introduction  and  restoration  of  game 
and  other  birds  under  the  Department. 

An  International  Agreement  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Game  Animals  has  been  attempt- 
ed.    "Representatives  of  the  European  powers 


having  territorial  possessions  in  South  Africa 
— Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy — have  just  held  in  London 
a  conference,  the  interesting,  if  not  particularly 
important  object  of  which  was  to  devise  means 
for  protecting  the  "big  game"  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent from  the  speedy  extermination  threaten- 
ing- it.  The  delegates  included  diplomats,  ex- 
plorers, naturalists,  and  sportsmen  of  note,  and 
they  found  no  difticulty  in  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  when  it  came  to  arranging  for 
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the  enforcement  of  protective  rules  in  a  reg'ion 
like  Central  Africa.  Still  the  conference  ac- 
complished a  good  deal,  the  most  promising- 
action  taken,  perhaps,  being  the  establishment 
of  a  zone  extending  from  Timbucttjo  to  the 
Zambesi,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  within  which  all 
the  powers  concerned  promised  to  do  what  theA' 
could  toward  stopping  the  reckless  slaughter  of 
animals,  and  especially  of  elephants,  that  is 
now  going  on.  As  foundation  for  these  efforts 
the  fauna  of  the  district  wa.s  divided  into  classes 
ranging  from  creatures  which,  on  account  of 
their  utilty  as  scavengers,  their  defenselessness. 
or  their  scarcity',  are  not  to  be  killed  at  all  if  it 
can  be  prevented,  through  those  of  particular 
commercial  or  food  value,  of  which  the  females 
and  immature  males  are  not  to  be  hunted,  to  a 
few  dangerous  or  destructive  species,  which 
may  be  shot  withovit  restriction.  As  the  most 
effective  means  of  protecting  the  elephants,  it 
was  suggested  to  confiscate  at  the  coast  ship- 
ping points  all  tusks  weighing  less  than  five 
kilograms,  but  justifiable  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  practicabilitj-  of  a  measure  so  drastic 
as  this.  The  meeting  has  been  much  discussed 
in  the  English  and  Continental  press,  and  every- 
body agrees  that  its  objects  were  admirable,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  advance  of  civilization 
in  South  Africa  will,  as  elsewhere,  be  fatal  to 
wild  beasts  and  wild  men.  This  world  is  too 
small  for  them  nowadays." — Exchange. 

A  Proposition  of  the  Millinery  Mer- 
chants' Protective  As.sociation  of  America 
has  been  made  to  the  various  Audubon  Societies 
to  cease  killing  or  buying  any  North  American 
birds,  except  such  as  are  edible  and  killed  in 
season,  if  the  societies  will  undertake  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  use  of  those  birds  or  with  skins 
imported  from  other  countries. 

'•The  L/Argest  Bird  Cage  ever  Bi-ilt"  has 
been  completed  for  the  Zoolog-ical  Garden  of 
New  York.  It  is  170  feet  loi*g%/2  feet  wide,  and 
7.S  feet  high.  The  inclosing  material  is  one  and 
a  half  inch  mesh  wire.  There  are  now  about  80 
birds  in  it,  but  it  is  proposed  to  keep  about  250 
in  it. 

A  New  Species  of  Petkki.  and  a  New  Gull 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Hawaiian  Island  of 
Kauai. 

The  Greatest  Prick  for  a  Great  Auk's 
Egg  was  realized  at  a  sale  in  June,  at  Stevens's 
auction  rooms  in  London.  31.5  guineas  was  the 
price  paid  for  what  has  been  described  as  "'the 
finest  s])ecimen  known  of  a  special  Ij'pe  of  mark- 
ing." The  highest  sum  previously  obtained 
had  been  300  guinea.^.  Another  Q^^yi^  sold  on  the 
same  daj-  realized  only  180  guineas. 

Fearlessness  of  Swallows  has  been  noticed 
in  The  Spectator  by  Mary  Hermione  Dawkins. 
"It  is  possible  that  the  following  facts  may  in- 
terest the  bird-loving  readers  of  the  Spectator. 
Last  year,  at  my  country  place — Wilcote,  in  Ox- 
fordshire a  pair  of  Swallows  made  their  nest 
against  the  curtain-pole  /;/  my  housemaid's  bed- 
room. It  is  a  room  always  occupied  by  her, 
and   in  and  out  of  which  the  other  housemaids 


constantly  go  and  come.  The  birds  reared 
seven  young  ones,  and  they  used  to  sit  in  a 
row  on  the  picture  frames,  and  on  the  screens 
close  to  the  housemaid's  bed  and  work-table, 
twittering-.  Just  before  they  migrated,  they 
fiew  in  two  or  three  times,  but  used  to  sit  in  a 
row  on  the,  roof  close  by,  and  no  longer  roosted 
on  the  curtain-pole.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  3'ear  the  pair  returned,  began  busily  re- 
pairing their  old  nest,  and  were  absolutely 
fearless." 

A  Rusty  Gkackle  {Scolecophagus  caroli- 
tius)  killed  near  Cardiff,  Wales,  October 
4tth,  1881,  has  been  portraj'ed  in  a  photographic 
plate  in  the  "Report  and  Transactions,  vol. 
xxxi."  of  the  Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society.  The 
specimen  is  in  the  Cardiff  Museuin.  "It  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Drane  in  the  flesh  the  same  day 
it  was  shot"  and  "its  plumage  was  in  perfect 
condition,  and  showed  no  sign  of  confinement 
in  a  cage". 

Vocal  Imitation  by  the  Blackbird  of  Eng- 
land, closely  related  to  the  American  Robin,  has 
been  recorded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fry.  in  The  .Spectator. 
"A  Blackbird  of  Upton  Village.  Berkshire,  has 
given  evidence  of  a  quality  supposed  to  belong 
only  to  the  caged  and  trained  one. — the  faculty 
of  imitation  of  other  songs  and  sounds  than  its 
own;  and  as  such  an  accomplishment  must  be 
of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  perhaps  the  Spec- 
tator wouM  not  think  its  narrative  unworthy  of 
its  pages.  A  Blackbird  native  of  the  place  has 
-surprised  us  latelv  b}-  adding  to  his  song,  and 
with  much  apparent  self-satisfaction,  four  notes 
from  the  song,  "Merrily  Danced  the  Quaker's 
Wife,"  alwaj-s  the  same  and  broken  off  abruptly, 
and  this  copied  from  a  captive  parakeet  in  a 
neighbor's  garden,  hung  outside  for  its  health 
and  pleasure,  and  trained  in  its  own  art 
of  imitation  and  constantly  exercising  its 
acquisition,  but  renouncing  it  immediately 
upon  perception  of  the  theft.  The  .special  in- 
terest in  this  is  that  it  is  voluntary  acquisition; 
no  training",  no  teaching,  no  capture,  no  dark 
cage,  but  a  wild  Blackbird  following  its  own 
pleasure,  and  suggesting  faculty  in  the  bird 
beyond  what  has  been  attributed  to  it,  and  of 
necessity  interesting  to  the  naturalise  or  lover 
of  birds,  their  songs,  and  their  wa^-s". 

Colonization  of  Crows  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  greater  this  j'ear  than  ever 
before — in  late  j-ears  at  least.  They  have  nested 
in  various  public  parks,  especially  the  Smith- 
sonian grounds  and  Lafayette  square.  The 
latter,  faced  by  the  Presidential  mansion  on  the 
south  side  and  the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Mr.  Hay)  on  the  north,  is  an  assembly 
place  of  the  Crows  in  the  morning,  and  their 
early  cawing  has  been  so  offensive  that  the  aid 
of  the  police  authorities  has  been  invoked  to 
abate  the  nuisance.     The  birds  are  Fish-crows. 

The  Xkw  Bikd  of  Paradise  referred  to  in 
the  (»si'i<KV  for  May  has  been  described  bj'  Mr. 
Kolla  P.  Currie  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Mu?,er.m  (xxii.  407-4'to.  p].  17)  under  the 
name   Cicinnurits  lyooyriis  or  Crini.son  Bird  of 
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Paradise.      It    contrasts   with    the  only    other 
species  of  the  genus  in  the  following-  characters. 

C.  lyogyrus. 

Pectoral  shield  nearly  as  long-  as  broad. 

Frontal  plumes  short,  not  obscuring-  contour 
of  head,  not  reaching  beyond  middle  of  bill. 

Tail  emarginate. 

Central  tail-shafts  crossed  near  base,  diverg- 
ing before  tips. 

Outer  web  at  tips  of  central  tail-shafts 
loosely  coiled;  greatest  width,  8  mm.,  uniform 
for  greater  portion  of  length. 

C.   it-iiiii^. 

Pectoral  shield  one-fourth  as  long  as  broad. 

Frontal  plumes  long,  obscuring  contour  of 
head,  reaching  forward  beyond  middle  of  bill. 

Tail  rounded. 

Central  tail-shafts  crossed  near  base,  coverg- 
ing  before  tips. 


Outer  web  at  tips  of  central  tail-shafts  tightly 
coiled,  discoid;  greatest  width,  12  mm.,  rapidlj' 
narrowing  to  tip. 

The  provenance  of  the  new  species  is  entirely 
unknown:  it  probably  inhabits  some  little  ex- 
ploited part  of  New  Guinea  or  a  satellite  island. 

A  Monument  to  Pkoi"kssok  Si^J';nckk  F. 
Baiki)  was  "resolved"  as  "desirable"  by  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  at  their  late  annual 
meeting  held  at  Woods  Holl,  July  lS-2().  "The 
society  deems  it  appropriate  that  this  memorial 
should  be  located  at  Woods  Holl,  as  a  special 
tribute  to  his  zeal  in  furthering-  the  interests  of 
marine  biology  and  fish-culture,"  and  "resolved, 
that  a  committee  with  full  powers  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  determine  the  most  suitable 
form  of  the  memorial,  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  and  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
monmnent."  A  committee  often  was  appointed 
with  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith  of  Washington  as 
chairman. 


Literature. 


BiKD  Stui)Ib:s  with  a  Camkka.  With  intro- 
ductory chapters  on  the  outfit  and  methods  of 
the  bird  photographer.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1900.  112mo. 
pp.  1-218— cloth  $1.75]. 

In  this  neat  little  volume,  Mr.  Chapman  gives 
us  his  varied  experiences  with  cameras  in  the 
field.  The  110  beautiful  photographic  repro- 
ductions, to  say  nothing  of  the  artistic  vignettes 
beginning  the  various  chapters,  speak  loudly 
for  the  author's  patience  and  skill,  and  proclaim 
a  wonderful  success  to  his  manipulation  of  the 
camera. 

Passing  a  very  interesting  preface  and  intro- 
duction, the  reader  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
"The  Outfit  and  Methods  of  the  Bird  Photo- 
grapher." Here  Mr.  Chapman  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  with  cameras,  and 
tells  us  which  are  available  for  the  purpose, 
setting  forth  the  special  qualities  of  the  divers 
instruments,  lenses,  shutters,  tripods,  plates, 
blinds  and  sundries;  happily  demonstrating  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  an  expensive  in- 
strument, but  that  e(iually  good  results  may  be 
achieved  with  one  of  moderate  cost.  The  next 
chai)ter  is  devoted  to  "The  Methods  of  the  Bird 
Photographer".  In  it  the  bird  photographer 
will  find  many  hints  how  to  take  pictures  of  the 
haunts  of  birds  at  the  various  seasons,  of  their 
nests  and  eggs,  of  their  young,  and  finally  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects,  the  adult  birds  tliem- 
selves. 

In  the  second  part,  "liird  Studies  with  a 
Camera,"  the  author  in  ten  chapters  takes  us  on 
his  various  expeditions  and  shows  us  in  every 
case  what  part  the  camera  played  in  each.  In 
"Bird  Photography  Begins  at  Home"  he  has 
enlisted  the  birds'  which  frecjuent  suburban 
homes  as  subjects  for  his  illustrations.  Tlie 
second  chapter  "The  Chickadee:  a  Study  in  Black 
and  White,"  is  a  most  delightful  treatise,  and 
the  seven  pictures  which  accompany-  it  are  of 
rare  beauty.  "The  Least  Bittern  and  some 
other   Reed'  Inhabitants,"  transports  us  to  the 


marshy  hainits  frequented  by  this  species,  the 
picture  of  the  four  young  Red-winged  Black- 
birds with  their  hungry  faces  being  especially 
pleasing.  "Two  Herons"  shows  us  the  habits 
and  nests,  with  their  divers  contents,  of  a  Black- 
crowned  Night  Heron  Colony  and  the  Home  of 
Great  Blue  Heron — while  the  next  chapter  leads 
us  to  "Where  Swallows  Roost."  in  the  Hacken- 
sack  marshes  of  Northern  New  JerseA'.  Then 
we  spend  "Two  Days  with  the  Terns,"  on  the 
Weepeckets,  in  Buzzards  Bay;  at  least  we  im- 
agine we  do,  for  the  pictures  which  accompany 
this  sketch  bring  the  scenes  wonderfully  close 
to  us.  We  only  wish  that  the  women  who  have 
been  guilty  of  wearing-  the  mangled  remains  of 
these  beautiful  birds  might  see  the  pictures  of 
these  loveU'  forms  and  note  their  home  life  as 
here  represented;  we  feel  assured  that  they 
would  becouie  converts  and  cease  wearing  such 
grim  trophies  of  barbarism.  The  next  three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  "The  Bird-rocks  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawi-ence,"  and  we  visit  in  turn 
"Perce  and  Bonaventure,"  "The  Magdalen s," 
and  "Bird-rock"  j  i'<^P*5i'-  The  last  without 
doubt  is  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
whole  book  and  the  plate  (8.^).  showing-  Kitti- 
wakes.  alone  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  reward 
for  a  trip  to  tlie  island.  But  there  are  so  many 
others,  all  of  which  illustrate  certain  features  of 
the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  that  we  may  well 
deem  this  chapter  the  most  imp<M-tant  illustrated 
article  which  has  ever  been  published  on  East 
North  American  Sea-bird  life.  The  last  chapter 
is  devoted  to  "Life  on  Pelican  Island,  with  some 
Speculations  on  the  Origin  of  Bird  Migration." 
Here  again  the  views  which  the  camera  has  pre- 
sented for  our  perusal  are  most  perfect,  and  the 
series  a  complete  one,  showing  ])elican  life  from 
its  infancy  to  its  grave. 

All  these  pictures  are  connected  with  sketches 
written  in  the  delightful  style  of  the  author, 
thus  making  it  not  only  a  book  of  pictures,  but 
one  relating  stories  of  pleasant  hours  well 
spent.  B. 
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THE  OSPREY. 


The  Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl  of  the 
British  Islands.  By  Charles  Dixon.  Second 
edition,  enlarg-ed  and'thoroug-hlj'  revised  bj'  the 
author.  Spring-field:  Pauson  &  Brailsford. 
1900.      [4to,  xxviii  -f  476  p.,  41  col.  pi.) 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work  was 
published  in  1893.  and  since  then,  as  the  author 
says,  "our  knowledg-e  of  various  species  has 
been  considerably  increased."  The  new  edition 
has.  in  fact,  been  quite  recast  and  is  essentially 
a  new  work.  The  new  illustrations  are  in  the 
form  of  colored  plates,  and  the  56  birds  illus- 
trated are  introduced  in  41  plates  prepared  by 
the  author's  "friend.  Mi".  Charles  Whymper." 
The  descriptive  matter  under  each  species  is  dis- 
tributed under  five  categories—Geot,n-aphical 
distribution.  Allied  forms.  Habits,  Nidification, 
and  Diag-nostic  characters.  This  is  quite  well 
brought  up  to  date.  The  coloring-  is  often  too 
much  exaggerated  or  falsely  toned.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  work  will  be  useful  to  a 
large  class  of  readers. 

The  Wilson  Bulletin.  No.  31.  . .  A  Mon- 
og-raph  of  the  Flicker  [Colapfes  aura /us). —By 
Frank  L.  Burns.  ••  Oberlin,  Ohio,  April,  1900. 
[8vo.  t.  4-  82  p.  +  i  1.-50  cents.] 

This  is  scarcelv  a  monograph  inasmuch  as  no 
description  of  the  bird  itself  is  given,  and  the 
knowledge  of  its  distinctive  characters  is  as- 
sumed. It  is,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  monograph  of  the  biology  (or  rather  ecology) 
of  the  species  based  on  original  observations  of 
the  author  or  his  friends.  Very  few  references 
are  made  to  the  observations  of  others.  These 
ecological   data   are    given  under  a  number   of 


heads  and  the  enumeration  of  these  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  given  by  Mr.  E.  Seton 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Gill  (OSPREY  for  September, 
1899,  and  February,  1899). 

After  the  Introduction  and  Synonyms  are  con- 
sidered the  Geographical  Distribution,  Migra- 
tion, Flight,  Roosting,  Drum  Calls,  Voice,  Ma- 
ting, Nidification,  Position,  Excavation,  Eggs, 
Incubation,  Young,  Molt  and  Renewal,  Food, 
Enemies,  Measurements,  Plumage,  Hybridism, 
and  Atavism.  The  monograph  ends  with  the 
"conclusion"  that  the  bird's  assumed  very  ma- 
terial "advantages  over  all  other  members  of 
the  tribe  inhabiting  the  same  regions  would  tend 
to  its  preservation,  increase  and  comfort  when 
the  less  versatile  or  adaptive  species  decrease  or 
become  extinct  under  changed  conditions." 

The  list  of  vernacular  "synonyms"  is  a  very 
large  one,  covering:  8  pages,  and  embracing  no 
less  than  122  variations.  Most  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  very  local  or  very  slight  orthogra- 
phical (or  cacographical)  variants. 

Mr.  Burns  thinks  that  "the  Flicker  has  a 
much  greater  vocabulary  and  more  modes  of 
expression  than  any  others  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can Woodpeckers,  and  while  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  so-called  song  and  the  inspiring 
melody  of  our  tree  songsters  is  ever  so  great,  its 
voice  blends  harmoniously  with  the  many  other 
voices  and  sounds  of  nature  without  which  the 
hill,  meadow  and  grove  would  lose  much  of  their 
charms."  The  modifications  of  its  voice  are 
distinguished  as  Calls,  Conversational  or  Solilo- 
quizing- Notes,  Common  or  Cackling  Song  and 
Lrove  or  Breeding  Songs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  EXCHANGE.— One  4x5  Preno  Sr.  and 
one  4x5  Poco  Cycle  Camera  for  a  foldins"  pocket 
and  a  5x7  or  larger  Camera. 

Address, 

PauIv  Baktsch, 
Smithsonian  Institute, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


BERNf\RD  J.   BRETHERTON, 

H  Iprofessicnal  ©initbologist.  H 

Mounted  .Specimens,  Study  Skins.  Nests 
^hj<  and  Kkrs.  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 

5?^  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order. 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 


NEWPORT, 


OREGON. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  Y  ) 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 

The  0(JLO(iisT  is  thecheap-ist  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25o.  worth  of 
advertising  and  the  Oui.ouist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oulogist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  pubHcations  in  America  combined. 

Thk  Oulogist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
'^Countri/  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publislies  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  is?" 

From  this  same  stand  |)oint  The  Oologist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  Oulogist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains 
only  10  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
OoLOGisT,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  isuue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  adtlressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 


Zhc  Iplant  Moilb. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL   OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 


Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 
F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  III  will  appear 
January  1,  1900,  under  new  manag-ement,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pag-es  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  bj'  these 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books. 

The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged  f 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

321-323   4V2    STREET   NORTHWEST. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

FOR  EXCHANGE:— Skts  and  singles,  A.  O. 
U.  NUMBERS  many  in  series;  6,  7,  12,  13,  16,  27,  29, 
30,  30a,  32,  35,  40,'47,  49,  51a,  53,  58,  64,  70,  71.  72, 
74,  75,  79,  86,  [90],  92.  104,  106,  112,  115,  118,  120a, 
117,  125,  126,  127,  128.  130.  132,  140,  154,  159,  165, 
172,  191,  194,  201,  202,  206,  207,  208,  219,  221,  222, 
223,  224,  225,  226,  242.  243,  246,  258,  261,  2(j3,  267^ 
273,  274,  275,  280,  289,  297a,  300,  301,  302a,  305, 


410,  412,  413,  417,  420,  423,  428.  444,  452,  454,  456, 
461,  465,  466,  467,  474,  474b,  476,  477,  478a,  486a, 
488,  492,  495,  495a,  4')7.  498,  501,  506,  507,  508,  511, 
511a,  512,  513,  515.  519,  528,  529,  534,  536,  538,  540, 
542a,  549,  550,  552,  554,  558,  559,  560,  5()1,  562,  563, 
567,  567c,  573,  578,  581,  585,  587,  5<r)3,  593c,  .S94,  595, 
596,  598,  599,  605,  608,  611,  612,  613,  614,  616,  619, 
620,  621,  622,  622a,  622b,  624,  627,  630,  633,  636, 
652,  657,  659,  661.  673,  674,  675,  683,  684,  687,  697, 
703,  704,  705,  707,  708,  713,  715,  718,  7l9b,  721, 
721b,  725,  726,  729,  735,  743a,  746,  755,  756,  757, 
758,  728a,  759b.  761.  766.  The  above  for  desir- 
able material  and  THAT  ONLY.  I  wish- 
Live  Pine  Grosbeaks,  and  living  individuals  of 
certain  species  of  small  mammals — Maximal, 
skins  WITH  SKULLS— CERTAIN  back  number 
of  Ornithological  publications.  Government 
reports,  etc,,  also  "separates"  of  ornithological 
and  mammalogical  articles — and  PARTICU- 
LARLY "North  American  Fauna"  No.  12.  I 
.ALSO  haV'E  rare  stamps  and  skins  of  Arctic  birds- 
to  exchange  for  desiderata.  J.  D.  SORNBOR- 
GER,  101  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


»4^^^^^^r^^l^^^^^ 


THE    BEST    LINE 

TO 

Denver,   St.   Paul,  MinneapoHs, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
S  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 
California  Points. 


Li  SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
TO  AND  FROM  CTaLJFOKNIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  r-.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFORD,  T.  P.  A.,  Galesburg.  III. 

W.  H.  SPIN'.iiR,  Ticket  Agent,  Oalfsburg,  III 


S SPORTSMEN  AND 
^NATURALISTS 

I*  SHOULD   SUliSClUliK    Fult   THE 

?    fIDaine  Sportsman, 

2.  Xlbc  ami  ■'rXi  on  llDuntinq,  Jfisbiiui  an& 

n  flatuial  Ibistort  m  tbc  State  of  noaine. 

Jy  It  is  full  to  overfiowinK  e;ich  month  witb  just  the  infor- 
i'  mation  that  visitors  to  iMiiine,  and  students  of  the  avi- 
SU  fauna  of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 

k.  Twenty-four  pages  each  moath.  $1  per  year,  postpaid 
k*  within  the  Postal  Union.    Send  10  cts.  for  a  lare  sample  to 

P  HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher.  Bangor,  He. 

|L  The  Sportxman  is  the  official  orijun  of  the  United  Onnthol- 
Y  ogists  of  Maine. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  OspREY  Company  wants  numbers 
,of  the  OsPREV  for  October  antl  December, 
1896.     A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
ifor  each  number. 

Address    Osphey    Company,    321    and 
323  4^  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(^m4m: 


Send  25  cents  to  C.  A.  Higgins,  A.  G.  P. 
A.,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R'y,  Great 
Northern  Bldg.,  Chicago,  for  copy  of  Aztec 
Calendar,  January  to  June,  1900.  Contains  six 
separate  reproductions  in  colors  (8x11  inches) 
of  Burbank's  noted  Pueblo  Indian  portraits. 
Series  comprises  Wick-ah-te-wah,  Ko-pe-ley, 
Si-we-ka,  Si-you-wee-teh-ze-sah,  Quen-chow-a, 
and  Zy-you-wah,  of  the  Moki  and  Zuiii  tribes. 
Also  engraved  cover  representing  ancient 
Aztec  calendar  stone.  A  handsome  and  unique 
souvenir;  edition  limited  ;  order  early. 


Bulletin  of  the 
Michigan    Ornithological    Club.; 

Published  Quarterly  by  the  Club.  '■ 

Fifty  Cents  per  Year. 

Sample  copy,  to  those  who  have  not  hud  one,  for  4  cents 
in  stamps.  ; 

Back  numl)ers  of  this  r'.ulletin  can  Vic  furnished  at  the  1 

following  prices  only  :  ( 

VoM,  No,  1,  January,  1897,      -      -  50c. 

Vol    1,  No.  2,  April,  1897,         -       -  50c. 

Vol.  1,  No,  3-4.  July-December  1897,  30c.         ; 

Vol.  2,  No.  1,  January,  1898,     -      -  15c. 

Vol    2,  No.  2,  Apiil,  1898,           -  20c. 

Copies  of   \'ol.  I,  Nos.  I  and  2  will  be  purchased  by  the 
raanagennul.    Only  two  complete  files  for  sale.  ! 

LEON.  J.  Col  .   I'Uii  or  in  Chief. 

"03  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
W.  Eari.  MiiLLiKEN.  Huisuess  Manager,         ; 
Grand  Kapids,  Micb. 


Hounted  Birds  Wanted.     | 

Taxidefiiii.st  or  others  haviiii;-  particularly  fine  <i' 

speciniens  of  any  North  American  Bird.s  for  sale  *i^ 

are    invited    to    send    list    of   same  with  prices.  f|Sj 

Rare  Birds  or  Albinos  particularly  desired.  '^ 

J.   L.  CHILDS,  *fr 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  \y 


